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topics in corporations with rather voluminous notes, in order to avoid a two- 
volume work. Again, such a note as that at pp. 226-7, quoting from the rule 
as laid down in 20 L. R. A. 291, hardly squares with Mr. Burnett's professions 
in his preface. 

The fact of the matter is that there are certain topics in the law which lend 
themselves admirably to the pure inductive method. Such a subject is contracts. 
Another such subject is insurance. Other such subjects are torts, trusts and 
evidence. On the other hand, the reviewer has ascertained from classroom 
experience in teaching corporations (he deserves sympathy, as he has taught the 
subject twenty times) that it does not lend itself so well to the case-book 
method. The reviewer remembers that when Professor Gifford (one of the most 
brilliant and successful law teachers of this generation) was teaching this topic 
at Yale, he remarked to the reviewer that corporations was not the "teaching 
subject" that contracts and evidence are. The reason is obvious. It is because 
the student's grasp of corporation law cannot be attained inductively alone. In 
this respect, it differs from contracts and from many other legal subjects. The 
law of corporations does not "build itself up." Therefore, it is necessary to 
handle it in a somewhat different manner than contracts. A case-book on the 
subject needs full notes and these notes must be frankly inserted with a view 
to supplement the cases and with a fearless recognition of the fact that the 
simon-pure case-book method will not suffice in dealing with a rambling topic 
like corporation law. 

The sooner this is openly recognized by law teachers, the better it will be. 
It is nothing short of absurd to try to apply to this topic the pure inductive 
method which works out so admirably in handling a topic like contracts. One 
does not use a 16-inch gun when going rabbit hunting. Different conditions 
demand different methods of approach. 

A valuable feature of Mr. Burnett's work is the concluding chapter, which 
deals with the re-organization, consolidation and merger of corporations. This 
important subject has not hitherto been given sufficient attention by other 
writers, perhaps because of limitations of time and space. 

The work contains an admirable index and an accurate table both of cases 
reported and of cases cited. 

I. Maurice Wormser 

Fordham Law School 
New York City 



A Manual on Land Registration, with a Full, Complete Annotated Copy of the 
Land Registration Act of the State of Georgia. By Arthur Gray Powell, 
LL.D. Atlanta, The Harrison Co. 1917. pp. 449. 

To the person who has given any thought or study to Land Registration Acts 
or the Torrens System, so called, the effort of the State of Georgia to enact 
legislation upon this difficult question seems to have attained a fair measure of 
success, and the labors of the Commission which have been crystallized into this 
Act seem to have been performed after a careful painstaking study of the sub- 
ject and to embody in a real way a scientific exposition of the principles which 
are needed in an Act which can be of legal value to a State. Much of the 
legislation on this subject which has been enacted in America in the past few 
years has been conceived in a spirit which has entirely misinterpreted the genius 
of American Institutions and has been an unscientific attempt to engraft upon 
those institutions a system which is totally unfitted to our constitutional form 
•of government. So long as constitutional provisions for due process of law 
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remain unmodified and legislative and judicial departments remain distinct, this 
insurmountable obstacle exists to embodying in our title laws a system which 
had its roots and attains its perfection in countries unhampered by the restric- 
tions and devoid of the guaranties of our American constitutional government. 
The Georgia Commission has very evidently had these dangers in mind, and they 
have succeeded in a marked degree in preparing a bill which approaches more 
closely to the ideal American Land Registration Act than any which has yet 
come under our notice, with the possible exception of the Act prepared under 
the direction of the American Bar Association. 

One of the difficulties attending the effort to make an impartial study of this 
system lies in the fact that it is almost impossible to find any writing about the 
matter which is not essentially controversial. Public discussion of the Torrens 
Act and efforts to obtain legislation on the subject seldom fail to degenerate 
into a battle of personalities disfigured by mutual imputation of unworthy 
motives, and this in spite of the fact that the subject has engaged the attention 
of law makers and reformers for more than two hundred and fifty years. 

This volume, which Judge Powell frankly acknowledges has been prepared 
by him as a practical handbook for the enlightenment and guidance of lawyers 
and the officers who are to administer the Act, accomplishes its avowed purpose 
in a convincing manner, and will without doubt be of great value not only to 
the profession but to the layman also. The subject is treated, notwithstanding 
the author's disclaimer, in a learned manner, his style is lucid and persuasive 
and the discussion treats the most minute detail of the law in an illuminating 
fashion. There can be no possible excuse for failure to understand any provi- 
sion of the Act if the volume is used assiduously and intelligently by those 
charged with the operation of the Law. 

The author recognizes the fact that he has been obliged to travel over 
uncharted paths, that the system being in its infancy has many obstacles to 
overcome, but the opinions which he has expressed as to the proper construction 
or as to the effect of the various sections of the Act are worthy of the highest 
consideration because they come from one who has diligently and faithfully 
studied his subject and knows whereof he speaks. 

The State of Georgia has made a distinct addition to the complex subject of 
Land Registration and its legislation ought to point the way to the ultimate 
solution of the problems which are involved in establishing the system as a 
practical method of dealing safely and speedily with land titles, and Judge Powell 
has performed a notable public service, at considerable sacrifice to himself, in 
producing this book which so plainly and convincingly discusses and elucidates 
the questions involved. 1 

Henry A. L. Hall 
New Haven 



[*The attention of the learned reader is called in this connection to two 
articles: William C. Niblack, Pivotal Points in the Torrens System (1915) 24 
Yale Law Journal, 274; and James Edward Hogg, Registration of Title to 
Land (1918) 28 ibid., 51.— Ed.] 



